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Milton have created within the limits of verse a rhythm
which is unmistakably their own ; but most versifiers are
forced to fit their moods into the accepted metres of
patterned words. But the greater diversity of rhythms
at the disposal of the prose-writer enables him to express
his mood and meaning in a style more individual to
himself, and leave his own imprint on every page he
writes.

x

And yet our lover of fine writing would go far astray if
he should suggest that the proser should usurp the
throne and arrogate to himself the splendid mantle of the
poet. The old discrimination between Prose and Poetry
is after all not founded on a mere verbal confusion.
A distinction which has been so long established cannot be
without a basis, although, like that between Classical and
Romantic, no one has ever been able to define it in terms
which all are willing to accept. There is undoubtedly an
intimate connexion between rhythm and emotion;
rhythm, as Goethe said, has something magical in it,
which can even make us feel that the sublime is within
our reach ; and the great body of song of all the ages
sufficiently proves that the rhythm of metre is the most
powerful means of appealing to and sustaining the
imagination. All that we need to remember is that
Prose also can have its song; can also float aloft on its
own ample wings and flashing feathers ; that it need not
be invariably pedestrian and appeal only to the reason.

There is, as Pater pointed out, such a thing as the
imaginative reason ; and if, seduced by the example of
the discriminators I have been discussing, I were tempted
to try to draw myself a distinction between Prose and
Poetry, I should not be disinclined to say that while
Poetry is primarily addressed to imaginative feeling,
Prose is best fitted perhaps to appeal to this imaginative
reason which Pater has described. But any such